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PEACE LUNCHEON. 

A luncheon at the Hotel Manhattan, on the 19th of 
February, brought together a group of 140 members and 
friends of the Society. Prof. Samuel T. Dutton of 
Columbia University, secretary of the Society, presided. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Harold E. Gorst of Eng- 
land, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, and the Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Senorita Huidobro and Dr. 
Fagnani of New York, and Miss Vere de Vere of France. 

The anti-military tone of the addresses attracted much 
attention, and this spirit was eloquently and forcefully 
expressed by Dr. Jefferson, who said : " It is absolutely 
futile to make treaties and establish tribunals of arbitra- 
tion until we check armaments. We have an arbitration 
treaty with Japan, and this did not stop the war talk, 
and it has not yet ceased. This is because we build new 
battleships every year. Armaments do not keep us from 
war, but it is the temper of the men in whose hands 
international affairs repose. If less able, less conscien- 
tious men than Secretaries Hay and Root should happen 
to be at the helm of affairs, God knows what will happen, 
because we have piled up gunpowder in mountainous 
heaps, and fools carry the lighted matches. There 
already exists a naval lobby, composed of the most 
dangerous set of men since the oligarchy of slaveholders 
in the fifties." 

It might be remarked in this connection that articles 
by Dr. Jefferson on this subject have recently appeared 
in the Independent of February 4 and in the March 
Atlantic Monthly, and are reprinted by this Society. 

Mr. Gorst stated that in Europe generally the hope 
for peace is centered in the work done by the labor 
organizations. He said, " We hope that as soon as those 
organizations achieve their highest efficiency, they will 
organize themselves into international bodies to prevent 
war." 

Mrs. Mead was as forceful and as convincing as usual 
in her remarks. The luncheon was received with such 
enthusiasm that arrangements are being made for others 
in March and April. 

THE NAVY APPROPRIATION. 

It is not a part of the policy of the Society to take an 
extreme stand in opposition to the navy. It has in its 
membership those who hold all shades of opinion on this 
subject. It hopes to be broad and sane enough in its 
attitude to continue to be supported by all friends of 
internationalism and peace. It realizes that the success 
of the peace cause is not bound up with the size of our 
navy. Yet the fact that within a few years the appro- 
priations for the navy have increased 6U0 per cent., and 
that the pressure at Washington for still larger sums 
continues, while Congress is berated evermore and more 
loudly for its parsimony in this respect, have all combined 
to make the Society feel that the time has come for 
friends of peace to make a stand, insisting that appropri- 
ations for this purpose shall be kept within reasonable 
bounds. The condition of the treasury that will make 
additional taxation necessary, the enormous cost of build- 
ing and maintaining sbort-lived battleships, our real and 
urgent need of money for irrigation, waterways, forests, 
care of public health, etc., are among the reasons that 
were presented by the Society to 150 of the leading 



financial and professional men of New York in asking 
them to send letters of protest to Congress against the 
appropriations which have been made. The Society, we 
think, is in a position to urge this protest in the future 
with increasing vigor. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE FESTIVAL. 

The Society has announced an International Peace 
Festival, to be held in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Wednesday, March 24, to celebrate the fact that the 
whole world is now at peace, and to utilize the cosmo- 
politan character of our city in a great object lesson of 
international cooperation and good- will. Several musical 
organizations of New York City, including the Arion 
Society (German), the Swedish and Norwegian Glee 
Clubs, a Japanese Singing Club and a Russian Choir, 
will participate. Eminent soloists, representing other 
nations, will take part. The music will be characteristic 
of the nations represented, and will be appropriate to the 
purpose of the festival. McDowell's Barcarolle will be 
rendered as a feature in the representation of American 
music. While the program will be largely musical, there 
will be brief addresses by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
will preside, and by His Excellency, Wu Ting Fang, 
United States Minister from China. The ambassadors 
of the leading nations and their wives are to be patrons 
and patronesses, and will be present in person or through 
their representatives. Boxes appropriately decorated will 
be assigned to them and to the consuls-general of New 
York. 



New Books. 



The United States as a World Power. By 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Harvard University. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1908. Cloth, 385 pages. 
Price, $2.00 net. 

This work is divided into two parts. The first series 
of chapters deals with the problems of the national life, 
including the race question, economic conditions, Ameri- 
can ideals, the Monroe Doctrine and the Philippine 
expansion; the second takes up the relations of the 
United States with other countries, each of the more 
important of them, including China and Japan, being 
given a special chapter. « The United States as a World 
Power" should be read in connection with books like 
Bryce's "American Commonwealth" and Mtlnsierberg's 
" The Americans." Although it differs from them in 
many respects, it rightly belongs to their class. The 
author has successfully handled a difficult subject in a 
delicate intellectual situation. His point of view is that 
of a Harvard professor lecturing at the Sorbonne to a 
French audience on his own country. He interprets its 
spirit to others as one who seeks the truth, the real 
Harvard "Veritas," without attempting criticism. He 
shows complete mastery of the various questions, whether 
national or international, with which he deals, and his 
materials are well digested. His lectures are a finished 
product. The style in which they are written is a model 
for others to follow. The book is characterized by sound 
judgment, by patriotism tempered with impartiality. It 
is suited to a foreign audience, but its characteristics 
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make it equally valuable to an American, for within its 
pages he can find himself as he is. Professor Coolidge 
gives to the five great powers the following order of 
importance : England, Russia, France, the United States 
and Germany. He admits that the term " world powers " 
is lacking in exactness, but explains it as broadly mean- 
ing " powers which are directly interested in all parts of 
the world and whose voices must be listened to every- 
where." He does not argue the question whether the 
United States was a world power before the Spanish- 
American War. With his faculty for stating all sides 
of a case, he would admit that in a large sense the United 
States has always been a world power, but he notes that 
from 1898 it made a new departure which took it outside 
of its normal round of national interests, to which it was 
obliged to confine itself during its recovery from the 
Civil War, into the great world currents of political 
action and colonial expansion. It is therefore especially 
valuable from the fact that it gives a full and enlighten- 
ing discussion of the events of the last ten years in their 
relation to the best American traditions and our future 
probable development as a factor in international affairs. 

The Ocean Carbiee. A history and analysis of the 
service and a discussion of the rates of ocean transporta- 
tion. By J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Industry in the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908. Cloth, 334 pages. 

He who has crossed the ocean or made a trip on a 
coastwise steamer, who has seen the harbor of New 
York or had his curiosity in seagoing vessels aroused by 
whatever experience, and is still but a layman in mari- 
time affairs, will find a compendium of information in 
"The Ocean Carrier." Written by an instructor in a 
School of Finance and Commerce, it gives one the feel- 
ing that education is at last responsive to the material 
interests of the people, that business as well as art or 
literature has an entertaining history, and that the study 
of political economy may become fascinating to every 
man if only it is offered in a practical form. Professor 
Smith traces the evolution of shipbuilding from wood to 
iron, and from packet to steamship, and ocean traffic 
from the days of 1715-1718, when the yearly average 
of ships from New York to Great Britain was 21, the 
total tonnage 1,641, the crews, all told, 226 men, to our 
own day when an ocean liner is more than ten times the 
size of this early fleet put together and can use in one 
voyage more than their entire crews. He explains the 
significance of the American clipper, a product of our 
genius in the period of 1840-1855, when native Ameri- 
cans of the best stock sailed as common seamen or drew 
a master's salary of $5,000 a year, the period when, free 
from the right of search, and faster than any of their 
rivals, our ships bore such triumphal names as the 
Challenge, Invincible, Flying Cloud and Sovereign of 
the Seas. Professor Smith discriminates between the 
classes of vessels known as common carriers, chartered 
vessels, ocean tramps, and vessels regularly running on 
established freight or passenger systems. He tells of 
the rise of the great ocean steamship and coastwise com- 
panies, with their connecting railway lines, and hotel or 
other enterprises. The second part of the book is de- 



voted to the subject of freight rates and is a study of 
the problems of competition, monopoly and control. Its 
last chapter is on the present situation and future out- 
look. References to book and magazine literature are 
scattered about at the bottom of the pages. There are 
several photographs and maps which help the reader. 
Though the book is not written to show the relation of 
shipping to questions of war and peace, it shows the 
interdependence of nations through the complexity of 
commerce, an interdependence which day by day is 
becoming one of the sure foundations of universal fra- 
ternity and peace. 

Le Paelement de l' Httmanite. Biographies and 
Photographs. Prepared by W. T. Stead. (A Publica- 
tion of the " Foundation for Internationalism " at The 
Hague.) Amsterdam, Holland : Maas and Van Suchte- 
len. 243 pages. 

To those who read French, this unique book will be 
most interesting and useful. It gives the pictures and 
brief biographies of all the delegates of the forty-four 
nations who took part in the second Hague Conference. 
The pictures are extremely well done. 

South Ameeica on the Eve of Emancipation. 
By Prof. Bernard Moses of the University of California. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1908. 
Cloth, 356 pages. 

Professor Moses draws a picture of Spanish America 
as it was in its dependence on the mother country in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the days of the 
captain-general and the viceroy. By Spanish America, 
as a sub-title to the book indicates, he means the southern 
half of the South American Continent. He deals with 
the social, educational, ecclesiastical and political condi- 
tions of the period, compares the racial characteristics of 
the Creoles, Spanish, Indians and negroes in their relation 
to industry, and summarizes the colonial revenue system. 
To invest with living interest a subject like this, which, 
with the exception of a few events, such as the attempt 
of the English to take Buenos Ayres, is one of conditions 
rather than incidents, is a difficult literary task, which, 
however, the author has successfully accomplished with 
his careful discrimination and scholarly zeal. 



Pamphlets Received. 

War against Wab. By E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, la. 30 pages. 

Tom and Kitty. A Story of Mobile Bay. By Prescott A. Parker, 
Volanta, Ala. 101 pages. 

Almanach de la Paix, 1909. Published by the Association de la 
Paix par le Droit. In French. 70 pages. Price, 25 centimes. 10 rue 
Monjardin, Nimes, France. 

Report of the Delegates op the United States to the Third 
International Conference of American States, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
July 21 to August 26, 1906. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

List of References on International Arbitration in the 
Library of Congress. Compiled under the direction of A. P. C. 
Griffin, Chief Bibliographer. Washington : Government Printing Office. 

Report of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade. Contains report of delegates to the 
London Peace Congress, 1908. 

The National Flower Movement. By Frederick Leroy Sargent, 
President of the Columbine Association, Cambridge, Mass. An account 
of the movement to make the Columbine the national flower. 



